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A Famous Work of Art 


AS YOUR PERSONAL CHRISTMAS GREETING 
GRATIS WITH THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A YEAR OF THE ART NEWS. . 
of, : >a > in, >f > arts. 


the connoisseur as well as the amateur of art. 








and pleasure in, the fine arts, is the perfect gift- 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE 
“Adoration of the Magi” 


WOODCUT BY 
Albrecht Durer 


in two colors on fine deckle-edged antique pd 
per, will announce your gift of a year's sub 
scription to THE ART NEWS to anyone 


you designate. 


Space is provided inside the folder for your 
name, which we will inscribe for you; the 
folder will be sent with the first issue of the 


subscription. 


. America’s leading fine arts publication, bringing knowledge 


for the “person who has everything,” for 


A warmly welcomed gift, bringing renewed re 


membrance throughout the entire year, it is especially pleasant to receive when heralded by the beau 


tiful and valuable presentation folder which we have provided to accompany the initial issue in your 


name. Nothing could be more perfectly suited to such an announcement than Durer’s famous delineation 


of the gift 


covers so completely all the news of art, generously illustrated. At the 
economical rates arranged for subscriptions in quantity at Christmas- 
time, you can indulge fully your wish to provide remembrances of 
quality and lasting worth for as many friends as you like. To make 
these remembrances timely 


YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION MAY BE INCLUDED 


THE 


-bearing Magi; 
gift to the 


ART NEWS - 


PRE’CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$7 for the first subscription 
$4 for each subscription thereafter. 


The Durer Christmas Card is included free 


REGARDLESS OF EXPIRATION DATE 


, as well as generous, send your order now. 


136 EAST 57TH STREET - 


and nothing could be more thoughtful, as a 


art-lover, than a year’s issues of the publication that 


“ART NEWS. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET . NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 





Public Sale Shursday, Friday and Saturday, December 12, 413 and 14 at 2 p.m. 


FINE FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


BRONZES BY RODIN - SILVER - PORCELAINS 
PAINTINGS - TAPESTRIES - ORIENTAL RUGS 


Property of 


Mrs Robert L. Dodge 
New York 


Mrs James H. McGraw, jr 
New York 


Katherine Force Spencer, Newport, R. I. 


and Other Owners 


NGLISH and American furniture of the 

Georgian and Regency periods including 
two fine Hepplewhite sideboards, a Sheraton 
inlaid mahogany linen press formerly in the 
room in which Alexander Hamilton died, a pair 
of Chippendale carved and gilded wall mirrors, 
a Phyfe carved mahogany sofa, a Regency ma- 
hogany breakfront bookcase, and an attractive 
variety of Sheraton and Hepplewhite tables and 
chairs. A Steinway decorated white mahogany 
grand piano in Sheraton style; another of tulip- 
wood and marquetry in the Louis XVI taste. 
French furniture, notably a pair of Louis XIII 
carved walnut chairs covered in 18th century 
needlepoint, and Louis XV commodes with 
marquetry and gilded bronze ornament. A small 
selection of Italian furniture. 


Among the harmonizing decorations: Georgian 
cut glass candelabra, clocks in Louis XVI style 
and gilded bronze chandeliers; Dresden and 
Sévres porcelain groups and Delft, Nevers, 
Moustiers and other faience ornaments. 


Paris, Rockingham, Limoges and other porce- 
lain table services, also Staffordshire, Bristol 


and Sunderland blue- and carmine-printed table- 
ware and spatter, lustre and Rockingham ware. 
Fine old Bohemian table glass. 


Bronzes, notably La Parque et la Convales- 
cente and Eternal Spring by Rodin; also Danc- 
ing Bacchante and other works by MacMonnies. 
Portraits, landscapes and genre paintings of 17th 
and 18th century British, French, Flemish and 
other schools. Decorative etchings, lithographs 
and engravings. Flemish verdure tapestries of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Oriental rugs offer- 
ing Kirman and other choice weaves. 


JEWELRY AND FURS 

Jewelry including a fine diamond and platinum 
pendant, a diamond brooch, and ruby, sapphire 
and emerald rings, as well as gold watches. 
bracelets, and jade ornaments. Miniatures, fans. 
ikons and other objets de vertu. A small quantity 
of Georgian silver; also sterling silver table 
pieces. A sable coat and ermine wrap from two 
private owners and other fine fur coats, includ- 
ing mink and broadtail, consigned by a promi- 
nent firm of Fifth Avenue furriers, to be sold 
at public sale for their account (as uncalled 
for) and for the accounts of their clients. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


EXHIBITION WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30, COMMENCING SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC— Telephone PLaza 3-7573 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary & Treasurer 


Telephone: Plaza 3-7573 


Cable address: Parkgal 














Lesure A. Hyam, Vice-President 
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WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 
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First Exhibition in America of 


16th CENTURY PAINTINGS 
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Through December 
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IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY ACQUISITION FOR KANSA IADONNA & CHILD” BY MONACO 


ACOLIRED BY } 


Sounding, in full, rich 
THE WILLIAM ROCKHILI 


tones, the swan song of 
Gothic painting in Flor- 
ence, this splendid pane l 


LDENSTEIN & CO by Don Lorenzo Monaco 


SON GALLERY, KANSAS CITY 


FROM 


1s probably the most im- 
portant example of that 
style — popularly known 
as the “Italian Primitive 
to enter an American 
public collection since the 
Kansas City Gallery an- 
nounced its acquisition 
of the earlier Bernardo 
Daddi St. John last yea 
The entire panel, includ- 
ing the self-framed pre- 
della, measures forty-four 
inches high by twenty- 
six inches wide, is one of 
the largest and, more im- 
portant, best preserved 
works by the Dominican 
painter on this side of 
the Atlantic. Its main 
subject 1s in reality the 
Madonna of Humility 
the Virgin seated on the 
ground instead of, as cus- 
tomarily, enthroned; the 
theme derives from the 
mystic writings of St 
Bonaventura and suggests 
the Virgin's humble re- 
spect for the awesome 
and terrible destiny of 
Her Son. That is empha- 
sized here by the corol- 
lary predella subject of 
Christ in the sepulchre 


flanked by mourning fig- 


ures of the Virgin and 
St. Johbn—in, as a matter 
of fact, one of the rare 
cases of a panel of the 
Madonna of Humility 
surviving with such a 
predella intact. The 
theme, as Millard Meiss 
showed in a recent bril- 
liant study, has its earli- 
est representation as we 
know it by Simone Mar- 
tint in a fresco at Avig- 
non which the Sienese 
painted in his last years 
there. Formed as Lorenzo 
Vonaco was stylistically 
in part by the Sienese tre- 
cento masters, he also de- 
rived from them and the 
nearby Umbrians the fa- 
vorite theme of the Ma- 
donna of Humility. Jn 
this, one of bis later and 
most mature depictions, 
he reaches great heights 
of splendor in color and 
attains a remarkable plas- 
tic vigor stemming from 
bis contact with the 
sculpture of Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti and Jacopo della 
Quercia. It is this new 
feeling of dimensional 
solidity which gives the 
panel a prophecy of the 
oncoming new feeling in 
painting, while it is yet 
clothed in the conserva- 
tive Gothic form of sub- 
dued piety—a thrilling 
evocation of a_ great 
transitional moment in 
the history of painting. 
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NVetherlandish ex German Renatssance-Baroque Panorama 


| YROM the idyllic Gothicism of the Cologne 


school of the fifteenth century to the full 
flowering of Flanders’ Italianate Baroque in the 
seventeenth, important German, Dutch and Flem- 
ish paintings at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, illus- 
trate North European taste in an exhibition (just 
opened, to last through January) which serves 
two major purposes. It marks the seventh anni- 
versary of the formal opening of the Gallery in 
December, 1933, and it provides the background 
for a series of weekly lectures devoted to the 
subject illustrated. These lectures constitute the 
most important activity of the Gallery in adult 


BY PAUL GARDNER 


education and in addition to the attendance of 
the general public, are given for college credit 
by several neighboring universities. The exhibi- 
tion is extensive, including sixty-five paintings, 
but it does not aim to be exhaustive. However, 
its educational value is immeasurable since it 
offers the first comprehensive showing of these 
schools and periods in Kansas City. 

Germany and the Netherlands lacked the 
Classical background of Italy and when panel 
painting appeared in these countries the artist 
could, unhampered, record just what he saw with 
factual realism. To this was added a definite 
sense of narration, the use of bright, gay colors 


and the brilliant enamel finish of the oil tech- 
nique which was so perfected in these regions. 
Even before the Italians, they excelled in the 
art of portraiture and landscape and they usual- 
ly treated religious subjects as quotidian events 
and without idealization. 

In the Kansas City showing the German school 
is especially well represented. The earliest paint- 
ing here is a Crucifixion, lent by Paul Drey, 
which is by the so-called Master of the Heister- 
bacher Altar, a Cologne painter of the early fif- 
teenth century who was a pupil of the poetic 
idealist, Stefan Lochner, and whose works are 
sometimes attributed to that master. From about 


XV-XVI CENTURY GERMAN GOTHIC RENAISSANCE: KOERBECKE’S “PRESENTATION” (LEFT); STRIGEL’S “HOLY FAMILY” (RIGHT) 
LENT BY MR, JACOB M. HEIMANN TO THE NELSON GALLERY, KANSAS CITY 


LENT BY WILDENSTEIN & CO. 





LENT BY THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
XVI CENTURY FLEMISH: A “MADONNA 
AND CHILD” BY ADRIAEN ISENBRANDI 


1446 to 1490 the Westphalian Johann Koerbecke 
painted in dark tones and with great fidelity to 
nature. His Presentation in the lemple here, a 
companion to the panel in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, shows a fine characterization in the faces 
of the stiff, wooden figures before a sculptured 
altar. Perhaps best known for his engravings and 
for the fact that he was the first to use a needle 
in place of the burin was the Hausbuch Master, 
here repreesnted by a painting of St. George 
and St. Wolfgang belonging to the Gallery. Two 
magnificent and impressive panels representing 


LENT BY THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
“PORTRAIT OF A GIRL” BY ARENT 


GELDER, IN THE REMBRANDT 


DE 
SPIRIT 


St. Achatius and St. Ursula illustrate another 
school and are sometimes given 
Master of the Pflockschen Altar. 

\ definite influence of the Italian 


with its figures of more heroic proportions and 


to the Austrian 


Renaissance 


ts more grandiose compositions is found in the 


canvases of Direr’s contemporaries, painters 


born in Germany toward the end of the fifteenth 
Vadonna 


Lucas Cranach the 


century. [Thus a handsome and ample 


ind Child m Landscape by 


Elder no longer bears the marks of Gothic 
elongation and in Bernard Strigel’s Holy Family 
and in his Infant 
formerly in the Rodolphe Kann Collection and 
lent by Wildenstein & Co 


full sixteenth century 


fine Virgin Instructine the 


, the Italianism of the 
1S stated. 


py ee 


a 
a 


exhibit by Dr 
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THE ART NEWS 
too, though connected with the flourishing cen- 
ter at Ghent, was Hugo van der Goes 
only drawing attributed to his hand 


tion ol 


and the 
a depic- 
a charming female saint, is lent to the 
Jacob Hirsch. Representative of 
the last generation of sophisticated fifteenth cen- 
tury painters of Bruges, Gerard David's Annun- 
tation Detroit Institute of 
Arts, sums up his exquisite refinement. 

Born in 1450 and ten years older than David 
Hieronymous 


belonging to the 


Bosch nevertheless painted pic- 


tures which belong to an entirely different epoch: 
he ushers 


in the Renaissance with new concepts 


and prepares the 


Bruegel 


way for the Pieter 
extraor- 


inventiveness The 


great 


Two attest his 


canvases here 


dinary 


imagination and 


ot ~~ 


<< 
> fe 


LENT BY DR. PAUL DREY TO THE NELSON GALLERY, KANSAS CITY 
EARLY XVI CENTURY GERMAN: “MADONNA AND CHILD” BY L. CRANACH THE ELDER 


A poignant Pieta by Rogier van der Weyden, 
lent by Henry Schniewind, is the earliest example 
of the Flemish painters and is characteristic in 
its moving sincerity. From slightly later in the 
fifteenth century the work of the Harlem born 
Dirk Bouts, his Madonna and Child formerly in 
Castle Sigmaringen and lent by the Ernst Rosen- 
feld Collection, is indicative of the homely pas- 
toral Dutch note which this painter added to 
the urbanity of the contemporary masters of 
Bruges and Brussels. The Holy Kinship by his 
son, Albert, lent by Durlacher Brothers, is per- 
haps his masterpiece in its glowing colors and 
carefully balanced composition. Of Dutch birth 


Vision of Tondalys with its numerous anecdotes 
of the Irish Knight and The Mocking of Christ, 
lent by Jacob M. Heimann, with its close-up 
view of caricatured heads which anticipates the 
modern moving picture. 

The reflection of the Italian Mannerism be- 
comes an end in itself in Flemish painting in 
the sixteenth century. By Quentin Massys is a 
rugged male portrait lent by the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries, and by Joos van Cleve are two charming 
pictures of The Holy Family, one from the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and one lent by the Schaeffer 
Galleries. By Adriaen Isenbrandt are the sensitive 

(Continued on page 17) 







































MILLES 


The Famous Swedish 


Sculptor in Review 
at Baltimore in His 
Largest Kxhibition 


BY MARGARET B. HOWSER 


N CARL MILLES’ own judgment his present 
| exhibition at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
is the greatest showing of his work ever held 
either in Europe or in America. By actual count 
of the content, it is the largest viewing ever ac- 
corded the sculpture of the artist who, born in 
Sweden in 1875 and educated in his native coun- 
try and in Paris, has been working and teaching 
at Michigan’s Cranbrook Academy during the 
past decade. But it is not in the sense of the su- 
perlative alone that one approaches this survey 
of the career of a man who is one of the out- 
standing figures in contemporary sculpture: the 
Museum is offering to Baltimore’s apprehensive 
old guard, justly proud of the bygone glory pre- 
served in the Walters Art Gallery, an expression 
which is eminently modern, and it has, in its 
presentation, utilized the vast resources of light- 
ing and general stage technique to make the art 
dramatic and interesting to the public. 

Glancing up at the columns of the Museum's 
portico one sees first a man on horseback out- 
lined in the Museum’s entrance. This is Folke 
Filbyter, the central figure of the Folkunga Foun- 
tain which Milles designed in 1927 and which is 
now in Linképing, Sweden. Executed in bronze 
horse and rider are nearly twelve feet high. The 
selection of this work as the key piece to greet 
visitors to the Milles exhibition was dictated not 
by size alone. Although it exchanges the dynamic 
force of the sculptor’s later work for sheer mon- 
umentality, it is nevertheless appealing through 
a human quality which it possesses, a quality 
which in literature would be called Chaucerian. 
This scowling, bald-headed character from 
Swedish legends of the Middle Ages peers down 
on people with a humor that is not so much seen 
as felt. The figure is not remarkable for line; 
the use of the medium is not as striking as in 
other figures, but Milles has caught, in the jerk- 
ily reined-in horse carrying the discouraged old 
man, who for twenty-four years rode up and 
down Sweden searching for his lost grandson, an 
ideal pictorialization of a story as it must have 
been imagined in the minds of the Swedish 
people. 

Entering the Museum, one sees through blue 
gauze draped between the columns of the Sculp- 
ture Court, the white plaster figures of the St 
Louis fountain, The Marriage of the Rivers. But 
direct approach to them at this point is for- 
bidden. Instead, one enters the first gallery on 
the right, which is divided into four sections 
Here and in the next gallery is a brief survey of 
the history of sculpture: Primitive, Egyptian, 
Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance and 
Post Renaissance. The survey is accomplished by 
means of photographs, with each section prefaced 
by a written summary, and one original work 
from every period. Among the originals are, for 
example, an African Negro fetish dating from 
about the eighteenth century, a Seated Egyptian 
Scribe, lent by the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia, a French Gothic Virgin and Child from 











“THE MISSISSIPPI”: CASTS FROM CARL 





EXHIBITED AT THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
MILLES’ FOUNTAIN, “THE MARRIAGE OF 


THE RIVERS,” 1935-40, AT ST. LOUIS; PRELIMINARY MODELS ARE IN BACKGROUND 


the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, and a Sf 
Longinus by Bernini from the Fogg Museum 

At the end of the avenue which these gal- 
leries form, Rodin’s The Kiss faces the visitor, 
It is placed against a review of the emergence 
of modern sculpture, as exemplified by the 
work of Milles. Photographs and captions trace 
the medium from the time of the Renais- 
sance. This is a prologue to the gallery devoted 
to Milles’ life, his early childhood in Sweden 
his life on the continent and his recent years in 
America. Particular emphasis is laid upon his 
work executed in his Swedish villa at Lidingo 
where he was living when widespread recogni- 
tion was first accorded him. It was here that in 
spite of increasing acclaim and encouragement 
he turned upon the work he had done and ut- 
terly destroyed all of it that was around him 
It was here, too, that having broken free from 
the traditions which had subordinated his own 
individuality, he began expressing himself in a 
style that is at once versatile and variable but 
unmistakably his own. 

This gallery closes with a review of Milles 
life in America, his work in this country, sup- 
plemented by photographs of his studio and 
classes at Cranbrook. The visitor is then led into 
a small gallery which compares Milles’ work 
with that of Meunier, Millet, Rodin, Sluter, Ber- 
nini, Bordelle, Hildebrand and others. This sec- 
tion is assembled not for the purpose of identi- 
fying definite influences at work upon Milles 
but to draw attention to his relationship with 


9 


the traditions of the past. There follows next a 
small section containing some of his preliminary 
pencil sketches and then the visitor comes upon 
actual examples of Milles’ work. 

rhe first of these galleries contains a fountain 
over which Man and Unicorn sits in idle con- 
templation. This is a study in wood which was 
developed in connection with Nature and Man, 
a series of three free-standing reliefs designed for 
the Time and Life Building at Radio City. To 
the right and left of this fountain are the silver 
pewter Head of a Girl, from the Orpheus Foun- 
tain, and the Head of a Dancer. Here the visitor 
first feels that not to touch Milles’ work is im- 
possible. Both heads offer smoothly modeled sur- 
faces irresistible to touch. The Dancer, an early 
work, has the hard quality of bronze modulated 
by a smoothness of surface that permits a gentle 
interplay of light and shadow on the features. 
Perhaps in this head alone there is in the con- 
tour of the face a Grecian quality, something 
which suggests a lack of presence behind the 
features, as if the figure were completely lost in 
thought. The silver pewter head, executed in 
1936, is, on the contrary, soft in texture with 
outward rounding surfaces, and with the 
spirit of the subject unmistakably caught and 
held in the metal. Here, too, is an excellent ex- 
ample of Milles’ handling of hair: corkscrew 
twists which imply a natural carelessness but 
which take on at the same time a winsome 
stylization that is a very necessary part of the 
complete pattern of the figure 





\mong the thirty-five pieces on exhibition, at- 
tention centers largely upon Milles’ most recent 
work. Outstanding in this group is his latest 
piece, Monument Gentus, which was finished 
just in time for the Baltimore exhibition. This 
is perhaps the strongest figure in the entire show 
If the uninitiated discover a lack of smoothness 


of contour in this work, there is nevertheless ap- 


t 

parent a dynamic forcefulness which not even 
the most indifferent visitor can escape. Tragedy 
which dominates this figure, has disrupted all 
harmony, physically as well as spiritually. The 
great six-foot figure, developed as a monument 
to the dramatist, August Strindberg, has an in- 
tensity of feeling which charges the entire gal- 
lery, subduing somewhat the gayety of the early 
Sunglitter, the irrelevance of The Boar Hunt, the 
facetious little figures on the Emigration Foun- 
tain. Monument to Genius is an awesome figure 
whose design is ruthless in its strength and com- 
pletely self-sufficient. In its execution there is an 
obvious realization of purpose but it is not a 
figure which one can long contemplate. That 
office is better performed by the inimitable Head 
of Orpheus which, next to Monument to Genius, 
steals the show. Bronze, twenty-seven inches tall 
this head is extremely simple in design. There is 
a strong, emotional quality in the modeling but 
the result, instead of being one of disturbance 
and upheaval, as in Monument to Genius, is one 
of tranquillity, of strength controlled. In this 
head as in so much of Milles’ work there is the 
feeling that a human being has, for the moment, 
taken on the immobility of stone or metal. And 
yet such figures are utterly stripped of the small 
characteristics which mark one human being off 
from another. There is, in Milles’ work, at once 
man and every man. For example, the hands 
of the naiads in the St. Louis fountain may 
be called stylized but they have a delicate, per- 
sonal quality which makes them quite unlike 
hands on any of Milles’ other “stylized” work 

In the St. Louis fountain figures are the life 
and humor and irrepressible vitality of Milles in 
his gayest mood. The two central figures, de- 
picting the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, are 
modeled with an economy of line and have a 
grace of arrested movement, a_ naturalness 
which, viewed even in the unreality of plaster, 
are completely satisfying and delightful. In these 
figures is exemplified another quality which dis- 















LENT BY THE ORREFORS GALLERIES TO THE BALTIMORE 
MUSEUM OF ART 


MILLES’ BRONZE “HEAD OF ORPHEUS 


tinguishes Milles’ work in general. Despite the 
smallness of the bases, the heaviness of the ma- 
terials frequently used, Milles’ figures have a 
lightness, a poise, an upward lifting movement 
that are almost incredible. Yet there is no feel- 
ing that the figures are unbalanced or top-heavy 
he secondary figures in 7 he Marriage of the 
Rivers are a study in themselves, full of lusty 
humor, yet, withal, somehow dignified 

Ihe final gallery of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art’s exhibition is devoted to an explanation of 
the techniques of sculpture. Baltimore artists 
have lent tools, finished and half-finished models 
so that interested spectators may see how the 
sculptor works in the mediums at his command 
In the center of this gallery is a Mexican onyx 
head used by Milles for the Peace Monument in 
St. Paul. It is said that this is Milles’ favorite 
piece. A masterpiece of its kind, it shows im- 
mense ability in the handling of a difficult me- 
dium. By means of broad, smooth planes in com- 
plete harmony with the peculiar characteristics 
of the stone, Milles has communicated an idea 
which in itself was subtle and exacting. 

The exhibition will be on view through Decem- 
ber 29 then to travel to the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and the Boston Institute of Modern Art 
Perhaps between now and the end of the year 
the Baltimore visitors who are crowding the 
Milles galleries will find in this sculptor the mod- 
ern artist for whom they have been waiting: 
someone who is not too far removed from the 
Old Masters to be utterly foreign to them, yet 
someone whose work has a simplicity that prom- 
ises easy understanding, strength that invites 
contemplation, humor charming for its own sake 








































ostscript to 


MILLE 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


PPEARING simultaneously with the com- 
A prehensive exhibition of Carl Milles, the 
magnificent volume on the artist by Meyric R 
Rogers (Carl Milles; New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $15) makes imperative but no easier 
an editorial duty. To review its eloquent chap- 
ters and beautifully printed plates is mandatory 
not alone for their own sake but also because 
the pages of an independent critical journal 
ought to be a true forum for the airing of opin- 
ions. | have looked at the sculpture of Milles 
over the last ten years, | have heard often from 
my friends and others whose opinions | respect 
of Milles’ great talent and his immense personal 
charm, | have read Miss Howser’s lucid essay 
which precedes me here, and | have just finished 
a careful and open-minded perusal of Mr 
Rogers’ homage—but Milles still fails to move 
me, as he has never moved me in the past. It 
seems to me necessary, therefore, to speak my 
mind alongside the enthusiastic account of the 
exhibition which | have presented herewith in 
impartial editorship. 

First, however, subjectively and briefly to the 
book, though it would really be impossible to 
consider it apart from the art of Milles of which, 
by admission, it is an interpretation rather than 
a critique. Moreover, the fact is that almost the 
very first words of Mr. Rogers are the corner- 
stone of the aesthetic from which he measures 
Milles. His prefatory manifesto is based on the 
complaint that today we view sculpture “less as 
an independent result of man’s urge to formal 
creation than as an adjunct or accent in an 
architectural scheme or as a detailed study of an 
isolated fragment of nature’s architecture—the 
human body.” The extractable premise, then, is 
the Romantic concept that sculpture is, not in 
impulse but in final aspect, no more than the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ETTING’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR “ECCLESIASTES” 


™ MLEN ETTING is producing rarely ani- 
EK mated and expressive pen-and-inks in the 
manner of the wire sculptors. Go to the inner 
room at the Midtown Galleries and look at his 
drawings done to illustrate the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes as published by New Directions (one of 
them is illustrated on the cover of this issue) 
hey are admirably “styled” for a primeval 
storv, for the reading of which conventionally 
real faces in the protagonists might detract from 
one’s comprehension and pleasure. The limbs of 
some of Etting’s figures seem held together by 
thole pins and yet to swivel faciley. Gayety is 
obtained by excellent draftsmanship, as in Live 
Joyfully with the Wife whom Thou Lovest. 
Often the figures seem to gain in sensitiveness 
by being reinforced by inner molds, as it were, 
of the same figure. s We kk 


SHEELER’S SYMBOLS OF THE 
MACHINE AGE 


FPVHE paintings by Charles Sheeler which are 
greet n at the Downtown Gallery were com- 
missioned by Fortune two years ago to be re- 
produced in color as a portfolio on the subject 
of Power in the December, 1940 issue. The artist, 
given freedom to select those symbols of the 
machine age in America which appealed most 
to him, chose six forms which range from an 
Alabama waterwheel, still grinding corn for 
neighboring farmers, to the overwhelmingly com- 
plex modern instruments of power such as a 
hydro-electric turbine in the TVA. 

Sheeler, with his sensitiveness to machinery as 
a manifestation of human reason rather than 
the inhuman implement of technological unem- 
ployment, is more fitted to make such portraits 
of mechanical miracles than any other American 
artist. To some people his paintings may seem 
like cold photographs, devoid of all emotional 
motivation. But take the Boulder Dam trans- 
mission tower seen against a turquoise sky in 
this strange, unearthly country, where until the 
Dam came no spear of grass grew. Sheeler calls 
this painting Conversation—Sky and Earth. \ts 
conception of the fragile, springing crosspiece 
in the morning sunlight, seen against a back- 
ground of the solid concrete of the dam and 
the curious, almost volcanic soil which surrounds 
it, makes the imagination leap. All unnecessary 
detail is completely suppressed as it always is in 
Sheeler’s paintings, suppressed as no camera with 
all its potentiality to lie is able to do, and the 
theme itself is released with poetic grace. The 
romantic painter of another era would find him- 
self inspired by a natural waterfall. Sheeler is 
no less inspired by an idea of a waterfall com- 
pounded by the mind of man. J. L. 


DRAWINGS FOR DISNEY’S 
“FANTASIA” 


Cyr tinted or watercolor drawings 
for Disney’s Fantasia will give you some 
chuckles at the Carstairs Gallery. Disney had 
very little to do with sketches made to solve 
problems of character and gesture, save to nod 
approval. They are staff work, but naturally 
highly competent and entertaining, and were not 
incorporated piecemeal into the final “cells.” We 
would instance the studies for the Dance of the 
Hours—the alligator and the ostrich ballets, the 
hippopotamus that flies through the air with the 
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greatest of ease (finally to land on an alligator’s 
paw)—as the most humorous. The abstract color 
forms that were developed to accompany the 
Toccata and Fugue are superbly done. Each pa- 
per is stamped WDPO—Walt Disney Production 
Original. 

At the Harlow, Keppel Galleries is another 
most interesting group of Fantasia sketches in 
watercolor and pastel. Here, besides the ostrich 
ballet, are featured figures for the Pastoral and 
the Bacchanale and the Ave Maria. All of the 
ballet scenes have high emotive value, repre- 
senting the best in American graphic art—direc- 
tion, humor, pathos—and resulting in terrific 
“zip” and pace. Cw G& 


PACIFIC VIRGIN ISLANDS IN 
PAPERS BY DAVIDSON 


HE Virgin Islands, prior to the present 
“A political explosive condition of nearby 
Martinique, were perhaps an ideal remote and 
pacific locality in which to ride out the troubles 
of the world. As little a while ago as this spring 
the sculptor Jo Davidson still so found them. In 
that instant seizure of form and space so noted 
in sculpture he recorded his impressions of St 
Thomas and St. John in watercolor. These 
studies are now at the Knoedler Galleries, up- 
stairs. Davidson's aesthetic calligraphy has these 
qualities: the brush strokes are short and crisp, 
but run evenly together; the color is deep and 
sincere and close-hatched for water and hills, al- 
though little dots of the white block are occa- 
sionally allowed to shine through, to add life. 
Yet there are three delightful studies of fishes 
and lobsters, where, a larger paper being used 
and much white (for table cloth and plate), the 
color is lightly applied. a 8. 


ROBERT FRANCIS’ POETIC 
VIEWS OF NATURE 


HE paintings by Robert Francis at the 460 

Park Avenue Gallery are the work of an 
artist who began to paint at the age of fifty- 
seven when he retired from business. They are 
not at all the dilettante dabbling with colors 
which so often delight the dabbler and no one 
else. They are poetic interpretations of rocks and 
mountains and the sea, usually devoid of all 
traces of human life, material which so often 
tempts an over-enthusiastic and less endowed 
painter to pompous and meaningless expression. 
Dr. Gogarty writes the foreword to the cata- 
logue, and speaks of the calm and unshakeable 
standpoint of eternity which these paintings en- 
gender in the mind of the spectator. They do 
make one feel the sense of awe actually experi- 
enced in some remote spot of spctacular natural 
beauty. The unearthly beauty of mists, the shim- 
mering light on towering mountains, the slick- 
ness of water as it scallops toward a rocky shore 
—Francis understands the powerful evocative 
nature of such phenomena, and he recreates it 
with imagination and aesthetic integrity. J. L. 


HARE’S PORTRAITS IN A 
DEMOCRATIC ARRAY 


NE is moved so often to lamentation by 
() the work of typical society painters that 
it is a pleasure to record the fact that Chan- 
ning Hare can paint the best people and retain 
his artistic integrity. His first one-man show in 
New York at the Kleemann Galleries contains a 
number of accomplished portraits in which plas- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
SHEELER: “CONVERSATION—SKY & EARTH” 


EXHIBITED AT THE CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
WALT DISNEY: “STUDY FOR ‘FANTASIA’” 















EXHIBITED AT THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
JO DAVIDSON: “DONKEYS,” WATERCOLOR 





ROBERT T. FRANCIS: “BLACK BEACH” 
EXHIBITED AT THE 460 PARK AVE. GALLERY 











EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 
MARIANO ANDREL: “LA RUI 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
MAUFRA: “EGLISE ST. NICOLAS DES CHAMPS” 


EXHIBITED AT THE BIGNOU GALLERY 
GARREAU-DOMBASLE: “CHEZ NICOLE’ 


MAURICE KALLIS: “SHIRTAIL POINT” 
EXHIBITED AT THE MONTROSS GALLERIES 





tic values are not sacrificed to the sitters ego- 
tism. The Reverend James McKee is the type ot 
subject in clerical robes which can hang on a 
wall unnoticed for generations it is so standard- 
ized, but Hare has painted a real person here 
who has force and a certain dramatic signifi- 
cance. /retha, the small Negro girl in a long 
robe, and carrying a posy is perhaps more ap- 
pealing as a subject than some of the social- 
registerites in the collection. Hare has played no 
favorites, however, and he brings to each his flair 
for dashing characterization, and an unmistak- 
able talent for handling paint 1 1 


ANDREU: GAY AND FIRMLY 
BASED SURREALISM 


ARIANO ANDREU is endowed with a 
M sense of humor, a sense of movement 
and the gift of powerful draftsmanship, as his 
exhibition of paintings and drawings at the Val- 
entine Gallery proves repeatedly. He retires with 
all three qualities occasionally to a world of un- 
reality in which centaurs roam through his can- 
vases as casually as his nudes ride bicycles and 
play the violin. But his figures never lose their 
sculptural roundness or actuality. His drawing 
is never more effective than in the sgraffito etch- 
ings in which he uses a silverpoint on a soft pink 
or pale green background. Crosshatching serves 
to give the figures the firm, curved surfaces of 
solid flesh, and Andreu exploits every inter- 
related movement in the various groups. all 
called Baigneuses. La Rue, with its controlled 
color and clarity of atmosphere is one of the 
most attractive of the paintings 3 


M. MAUFRA’S “PLEIN AIR” 
IMPRESSIONISM 


HE paintings by Maxime Maufra now shown 
je the Durand-Ruel Galleries are the work of 
a French Impressionist artist, a contemporary of 
Renoir, who died in 1918. Not particularly well 
known in this country, his views of Brittany 
where he spent a great deal of his life as a 
painter, are ingratiating reminders that even the 
lesser Impressionists had much to say in paint. 
He worked both with Pissarro and with Gauguin, 
but it is the former to whose style he is more 
closely related, judging by the eleven examples 
now on exhibition. 

Applying the pigment thickly, his best effects 
are obtained in recreating the dancing opalescent 
light on water. L’avant port du Havre and La 
ville féerique are both examples of this han- 
dling of the play of light. L’heure de la marée, 
introducing the brilliance of red sails into a har- 
bor scene, is even more radiant. How much have 
modern painters learned from such men as 
Maufra, whose work they may hardly know at 
all! But the interest in the changing effects of 
atmosphere which manifests itself in almost 
every group today springs from the plein air 
painters of a preceding generation. J. & 


M. GARREAU-DOMBASLE: A 
SUNDAY PAINTER 


AURICE GARREAU-DOMBASLE, for- 
M mer commercial counselor of the French 
Embassy in Washington, who resigned rather 
than endure Nazism, is showing his oils at the 
moment in the Bignou Gallery. M. Garreau- 
Dombasle, like Rousseau, found his free Sundays 
so much grist to his mill. His paintings were 
planned and supposedly executed then. For one 
with no training except that imposed by self, the 
paintings are good, some remarkably good. This 
painter’s landscapes are so quiet and harmonic as 
to be easily overlooked. His Pensées and his 
Monnaie du pape are fine flower studies, the first, 
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simple, blowy, and romantic, the latter, enjoy- 
ing the company of a bottle of red wine, a blue- 
violet sash, and a blue bound book. Originality 
is the mark of Chez Nicole, the interior of a hat 
shop h WG, 


RICHARD TAYLOR’S GNOME; 
CURRY’S PRAIRIE HOME 


HE frog-eyed, frog-bellied 
Pinocchio-nosed, chinless, Pier Gyntish, 
Walker Galleried trolls of Richard Taylor 


Are the kind of New Yorker wash drawings to 
appeal to the forlornest sailor. 


And in the back room—don’t be in a hurry— 
Are the Prairie wash drawings of John Steuart 
Curry 1. W, %. 


PIKE’S WATERCOLORS AND 
PORTRAITS BY POOLE 


OHN PIKE, not to be confused with the 
J Californian watercolorist Phil Dike, is ex- 
hibiting at the Ferargil papers done either in 
Jamaica or in points of New England. Pike, like 
John Whorf, studied under Charles W. Haw- 
thorne. Both Pike and Whorf have styles that 
are not unlike, yet Hawthorne, who never prac- 
tised watercolor himself, may be responsible for 
the similarity only in form-organization and in 
general luminous shimmer, because he was an 
adept in painting high-lights. Anyhow, Pike's 
study of the subsiding storm, The Three Graces 
(or three turkey buzzards) is magnificently dra- 
matic, while Waiting for Supper has in it the 
sense of desolation which the sea, and living 
from it, can breed. 

Abram Poole’s portraits in the central gallery 
are gorgeously simple for the smaller heads. The 
singing tone in them is a major dominant, but 
in full length he seems to lose his color shading 
and to grow brittle te, i * 


DE CREEFT’S MASTERLY 
CARVED CREATIONS 


HE sculptures of José de Creeft (at the 

Passedoit Gallery) are among the most 
beautiful in modern art. In versatility, in cut- 
ting (taille directe), in ability to evoke a great 
degree of expression from unostentatious surfaces, 
we would not think De Creeft had many equals. 
His present exhibition shows him a master in 
French stone, from which the noble Queen o} 
Spades, illustrated on page 13 (nose, forehead, 
and eyebrows in one frontal line) is cut; in green 
stone, which features The Cloud; in pink quartz, 
a charmingly sophisticated rendering in which 
produced Defiance; in onyx, which gives us the 
playful Javanese, as delightful as anything the 
sculptor has done; in Georgia pine, which turned 
into Salammbo; and in an old tree trunk, which 
De Creeft has miraculously turned into the head 
of Mercury, whose flowing, stream-lined locks 
are perfectly adumbrated by the shredded and 
rotted part of the trunk. This show, in short, is 
one of the finest aesthetic experiences of the new 
season. It has true verve, and he or she that 
loves it will have no remorse. © 


AROUND THE GALLERIES: 
ELEVEN NEW SHOWS 


GROUP show of 30 American painters at 
A the Montross Galleries, each painter show- 
ing two works, is marked by some good journey- 
man work but not by much that is memorable. 
Maurice Kallis has Shirtail Point; Harold Kep- 
pel, The Lighted Rock; Pauline Law, Summer 
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EXHIBITED AT THE GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


DE CREEFT: “QUEEN OF SPADES,” STONE 


Gayety; Marjorie Schafer, both Autumn and 
Jersey Landscape; H. L. Redman, Still-Lifes, 
and these are the cream of the crop 


N AN Art Week showing which will continue 
] through the Christmas season, paintings and 
sculptures by “New Americans” decorate the 
rooms of Friendship House, a club for recently 
arrived Europeans which is located in the rec- 
tory of the Brick Church up on Park Avenue 
The art activities are supervised by Kate 
Steinitz who exhibits a charming watercolor por- 
trait. Though English, French and other na- 
tionalities are to be included, the flavor is defi- 
nitely that of Mitteleuropa. There are some very 
fine paintings by W. Thoeny, Arthur Kauffman, 
Hans Mueller, G. Muller-Munk and Charlie 
Jonas, and sculpture in large and small scale by 
Margot Einstein, Irvin Rothstein and others 


HREE women painters, Frances Treat, Isa- 

bel Hamilton Bowden and Elizabeth Lan- 
caster, are at the Vendome Galleries. The first 
and the last have a method of painting thinly 
in broad swathes of color, so that, for instance, 
Frances Treat’s Flower Study of lightly colored 
peonies in a becoming pea-green frame, is 
brushed similarly to Elizabeth Lancaster's Bel- 
grade Lakes, Maine. The orange and the red 
roofs in the former’s Taxco makes a well-clus- 
tered composition, while Elizabeth Lancaster's 
Still-Life, whirly and mistly like a Kuniyoshi, 
and her Kennebec landscape. in which an old 
buggy, a fence, three cows, lead you down to the 
river valley, the while a field of mustard gorge- 
ously occupies the foreground, are the best con- 
tributions. Isabel Bowden, who paints quickly— 
all of these exhibitors seem to—makes her best 
picture in Cheviot Hills, Scotland. 


OHN YOUNG-HUNTER, though born in 

Glasgow and a resident of London for some 
time, is an American. His heads of men, now 
filling the special exhibition room at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, Hotel Gotham branch, 
have the direct photographic superficial appeal 
of Sargent’s heads. The lineaments are accurate- 
ly blocked out and high-lighted, but as Fry said 
of Sargent, beneath the skin he does not go for 
character. These gentlemen, many of them very 


prominent, and some of the likenesses, ¢.g., of 


(Continued on page 16) 


Bouquets fromthe X VII Century: 
A Remarkable Still-Life Group 


HE cursory glance might convey to those 
ignorant of the art of flower-painting that 
where there is most profusion, there is least 
analysis. Yet this is not borne out by the facts 
At the Koetser Gallery, which is feasting us with 
flower paintings by the great mas- 
ters, mostly Dutch, of the seven- 
teenth century, one sees this sci- 
entific analysis, which stringently 
forebade that a red tulip should 
not be counterweighted by a blue 
tulip or other blue flower or ob- 
ject, in the very first practitioner 
and founder of this school, “Vel- 
vet” or Jan Breughel (1568-1625) 
Jan Breughel’s was an analytic 
art, elaborate, delicate, quantita- 
tive, words that Herbert Furst has 
suggested for “Velvet” in calling 
him the equivalent of an aesthete 
of the eighteen-nineties. The Koet- 
ser Gallery shows five “Velvets,” 
the most characteristic being the 
pair of landscapes dealing with 
the two elements—air and water. 
These are filled with all manner 
of birds, animals, and fishes 

The De Heems, father, son and 
grandson, carried on this style of THE 
profusion, which culminated in 
Jan Van Huysum_ (1682-1749). 
Van Huysum had two strings to 
his bow: he painted flowers, beauti- 
fully colored, with drops of water 
or flies still on them, against a VERY 
black background, the effect be- 
ing gained by brilliant local color 
against it; and he painted flowers, 
badly foreshortened, with unnatu- 
ral conglomerations of fruit and 
butterflies, against a light back- 
ground. He sometimes varied his 
effects of local tone with effects of 
shimmering luminosity. His Roses, 
Carnation, and Other Flowers 
with Bird Nest, Insects, etc. in 
this collection marks his more fa- 
mous though his more self-imped- 
ing style. 

Half-way in date between Cor- 
nelius de Heem’s Cheerful Vase of 
Flowers and the Van Huysum 
comes a lovely piece, Beautiful 
Bunch of Carnations, Black Iris, 
Tulips, from the hand of Jan 
Baptiste Monnoyer (1636-1699), 
often termed just Baptiste. He and 
Balthasar van der Ast are among 
the finest artists shown. Baptiste’s 
arrangements always kept, like 
Van Huysum’s first style, within 
the realm of probability. 

All in all, this art of flower 
painting, which became the rage 
in Holland as tulips were intro- 
duced there from the Orient in the 
seventeenth century, is the more 
endearing because of its clichés of 
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BY JAMES W. LANE 






color juxtaposition, silhouetting, and cornucopia- 
like profusion. Many names not often seen in our 
galleries stud the catalogue—Van Thielen, Verelst. 
Bollongier, Ykens, Bosschaert, Walscapelle, 
Bogdani (a Hungarian), and Van Oosterwyck. 





















EXHIBITED AT THE KOETSER GALLERY 


XVII CENTURY STILL-LIFE PAINTING’ IN 


HOLLAND AND IN FLANDERS: (ABOVE) BALTHASAR 
VAN DER AST’S DETAILED DUTCH “THROUGH ONE 
WINDOW MEN BEHELD THE SPRING” AND (BELOW) 
BROADER AND MORE SIMPLE CONCEPTION IN THE 
“BOLQUET OF FLOWERS IN VASE” SIGNED BY THE 
RARE FLEMISH PAINTER, ISAAC BOSSCHAERT 
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BUENOS AIRES: GIFT OF A 
MELTSNER CANVAS 


S A good-will gesture between the Amer- 
A icas, Paul Meltsner’s painting of the 
dancer, Martha Graham, has been presented by 
James N. Rosenberg to the National Museum of 
Argentina at Buenos Aires. Mr. Rosenberg’s gift, 
which has been acknowledged both by repre- 
sentatives of the Argentine government and by 
the Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the State Department at Washington, sends 
to the South American republic what is in effect 
a representation of two arts of the United States 
for Miss Graham has been dramatically depicted 
in a characteristic pose by an artist whose can- 
vases are to be found in leading public and pri- 
vate collections in this country. Before it was 
sent to Buenos Aires, the painting which had 
been previously widely exhibited, was passed 
upon by representatives of the Museum 


BOSTON: AN EXHIBITION OF 
ROBERT HENRI’S PAINTING 


HE career of a dominant personality in 

American art is surveyed at the Vose Gal- 
lery in twenty-five paintings by the late Robert 
Henri. Bringing back from Europe to this coun- 
try the strong influence of Courbet and of the 
Impressionists at the turn of the century, he 
became the important spokesman of the artists 
who attempted to free American art from its 
academic traditions. 

“His art,” as Charles C. Cunningham states in 
the catalogue foreword, “is anything but revo- 
lutionary. However, the principles of sincerity 
of vision and personal freedom of expression for 
which he stood were those qualities which fired 
the imaginations of his friends. It was likewise 
these principles which Henri as a teacher o* 
more than thirty years imprinted upon Ameri- 
can art. He taught painters in this country to 
think along new lines, that art could not be di- 
vorced from reality, but was an integral part ot 
human life.” 

The directly applied free brush strokes which 
were particularly effective in his portraits of 
children are found in this exhibition in such 
canvases as Birdeen-and The Donkey Driver. 


Records of his European travels, particularly of 
his sojourn in Spain, are representative and we 
have as well such subjects as the Wyoming Val- 
ley and the North River 


NORTHAMPTON: LANDSCAPE 
BY MONET FOR COLLEGE 


N ADDITION to its collection of Impres- 
A sionist painting, Claude Monet's charac- 
teristic plein-air landscape, Champs de Coquell- 
cots, has been given to the collection of the 
Smith College Museum of Art in the name of 
their daughter, Jean L. Untermyer, by the Hon- 
orable and Mrs. Irwin Untermyer of New York 

An impression of the shimmering and vibrant 
momentary reality of a field bathed in bright 
mid-day sunshine, the painting shows red pop- 
pies against a background of blue mountains. A 
poetic conception of the sunlight and soft air of 
the French landscape, Champs de Coquelicots, 
1890, is an example of the artist’s middle period. 
Though the essential forms are much clearer than 
in some of his other examples which disin- 
tegrate into purely technical studies, it is most 
important for its brilliant blending of color ef- 
fects, which no black and white reproduction 
can suggest 


HONOLULU: ACQUISITIONS; 
THE PRINT SHOW 


EVERAL gifts of representative contemporary 

American art which have been presented to 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts will bind the 
Academy’s visitors to the mainland and aid the 
institution’s function of familiarizing its audience 
with the aesthetic product of the United States 
The Friends of the Academy have recently pur- 
chased for the gallery of modern art John 
Marin’s characteristic oil painting made in 1932, 
Marine, Maine, while a bronze sculpture, Her- 
bert Haseltin’s accurate yet stylized Percheron 
Stallion, dated 1929, speaks for work in another 
medium. 

One of the most important annual events at 
the Academy is its Print Makers’ exhibition 
which was on view during the past month. Forty- 
two prints by twenty-six artists were varied in 
subject matter and in medium. The John Poole 





RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS BY THE FRIENDS OF THE ACADEMY 
JOHN MARIN’S CHARACTERISTIC NEW ENGLAND SEASCAPE: “MARINE, MAINE,” 1932 
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PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARGENTINA 
BY MR. JAMES N,. ROSENBERG 


PAUL MELTSNER: “MARTHA GRAHAM” 


memorial purchase prize was accorded to R. H. 
Peterson for a wood engraving, Loia, while the 
prize for the best new exhibitor went to Amy 
Wood for her sensitively drawn drypoint, /da. 
Isami Doi’s Hawatian Wayside, a magnificently 
composed wood engraving, was judged the best 
print in any medium by a concourse of all ex- 
hibiting artists, and it was distributed, accord- 
ing to an annual custom, as a gift to all asso- 
ciate members of the Academy. The work of this 
Hawaiian born artist is not at all unknown on 
this side of the Pacific, for he is not only a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, but has exhibited 
at the Museum of Modern Art and at both the 
New York and the San Francisco fairs. 


BROOKLYN: A UNIQUE GROUP 
OF PRESSED GLASS 


ISTORY IN PRESSED GLASS” is re- 

vealed in the group of 137 items from 
the collection of Mrs. William Greig Walker 
which has recently been acquired by the Brook- 
lyn Museum through the generosity of sixty- 
four donors. This collection, depicting historical 
events, is the first of its kind to have been as- 
sembled. 

The English and American objects commemo- 
rate American presidents, vice-presidents and 
candidates, European and American personages 
of importance, American expositions and other 
events. Among them are several pieces bearing 
the likeness of Washington who is believed to 
have been among the first to appear in the por- 
trait series of pressed glass. Perhaps the earliest 
specimen in the collection is a Lafayette salt, 
issued about 1827, which came from the mer- 
chant ship Cadmus in which Lafayette crossed 
to America in 1824. Interesting is a Mr. Pickwick 
in bottle form, the same form which was used 
for the commemoration of Carrie Nation. 


WORCESTER: AWATERCOLOR 
SURVEY 


HE achievement of contemporary American 
i cemealaden is comprehensively demon- 
strated in a current exhibition at the Worcester 
Art Museum of seventy-seven papers by as many 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


“SOMASKANDA-MURTI,” INDIAN BRONZE REPRESENTATION OF SIVA, XV CENTURY 


artists from all sections of the United States 
Paintings by such leading exponents of watercolor 
as Pierce, Ripley, Burchfield, Grosz, Hopper, Mar- 
in, Marsh and Wyeth, among many others, re- 
affirm the high standard which practitioners of 
the medium have set for themselves, a standard 
which is consistently maintained by the artists 
who are less well known. Included are two addi- 
tions to the permanent collection of the Mu- 
seum: Marsh’s New York from Weehawken and 
Dean Fausett’s Vermont Landscape. 


BOSTON: HINDU BRONZE 
ACQUIRED BY MUSEUM 


ARKED by its restrained elegance and 
M its majesty is a Hindu Indian bronze 
group of the fifteenth century or earlier recently 
acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts from a 
London collection which sold it for the benefit 
of the British Red Cross. 

The bronze comes from the south of India 
and shows, in a benign family group, the tradi- 
tional subject known as Somaskanda-murti; the 
god Siva, his wife, Uma, and their son, Skanda. 
rhis is but one aspect of Siva, the Supreme 
Deity of one of the principal Hindu sects and 
is a representation known as early as the seventh 
century Pallava period. Such groups were made 
to be carried in religious processions and this 
one was probably presented to a temple by one 
of the worshippers. 

In their every gesture the three gods bestow 
divine protection and favor. The superhuman 
nature of Siva is evident from his size and from 
his four arms. His divine power and royal dig- 
nity is well suggested in the strength of his bear- 
ing, in the imperious lift to his head and in his 
gracious smile. The downcast eyes and blurred 
eyelids and brow—a characteristic feature of 
certain South Indian bronzes—increase the sense 
of an inward detachment and serenity. 


RICHMOND: A REVIEW OF 
THE SILVERSMITH’S CRAFT 


f ye finely fashioned product of master sil- 


versmiths of other eras and of our own day 
is the luxurious subject of a rich exhibition at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Built around 


the nucleus of the collection of French items lent 
by Les Fils de Leon Helft and the Henry P. 
Strause Collection of English silver now housed 
in the Museum, Edward Morris Davis, III, the 
Museum's curator of Decorative Arts, has as- 
sembled a survey of the history of the craft 
which includes French, British and American 
specimens of the eighteenth century and, in a 
gallery of modern silver, illustrates the con- 
tinuity of good design in the contemporary ex- 
amples. 

From a chalice of Grenoble manufacture in 
1630 to a tea set in gilded silver made by Marc 
Jaquart in Paris in 1795, the pieces from the dis- 
tinguished Helft Collection include distinguished 
examples of French workmanship, principally of 
the eighteenth century. Among them are a lav- 
ish toilette set made in 1735 by Etienne Pollet 
for the Duke of Cadaval, Lisbon, and a silver 
gilt plate by Jacques Noettiers, one of six or- 
dered by Catherine the Great of Russia for 
Prince Orloff. The large selection of silver of 
British workmanship comprises examples from 
sixteenth century Apostle spoons through the 
apogee of the Georgian periods to specimens of 
the early nineteenth century. These include many 
Virginia owned pieces made in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

By smiths working in Virginia, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston are the American colonial 
items in the exhibition. Important examples in 
this section were lent by the Mable Brady Gar- 
van Collection of Yale University and by Mrs. 
Maurice Brix of Philadelphia who has lent many 
of the smaller items. Of historical as well as 
aesthetic interest is the sword illustrated on this 
page. It was made by the silversmith Richard 
Humphreys of Philadelphia and was given by a 
special act of Congress to Col. Tench Tilghman, 
Aide-de-Camp to General Washington, for bring- 
ing to Congress official report of the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The Museum has 
undertaken the difficult task of tracing the work 
of Virginia silversmiths and the exhibition in- 
cludes a remarkable brandy warmer which may 
have been made by James Getty at Williams- 
burg and a spoon which was discovered during 
the excavations of the first theatre in Williams- 
burg. Mr. Davis hopes that further investigations 
and coéperation by the owners will bring to light 
more silver of Virginia origin which can be 
shown to the public in a future exhibition. 
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MINNEAPOLIS: A SHOWING 
OF “UNPOPULAR” ART 


NPOPULAR ART” is the title of an ex- 
U hibition at the Walker Art Center of Chi- 
nese objects, modern abstractions and African 
and Oceanic sculptures assembled, according to 
the catalogue introduction by LeRoy Davidson, 
to show that “great art, no matter how unfa- 
miliar, if well presented, will command the ad- 
miration of the public. .. . The objects selected 
are unpopular in two senses. Some often evoke 
positive annoyance, disgust or ridicule, as in the 
case of modern Expressionist, Surrealist and ab- 
stract painting. Others, more accurately called 
‘non-popular, are abused, in a negative manner, 
either because they are rarely seen, unobtrusively 
displayed, or because they are poor examples of 
their kind. These ‘non-popular’ arts generally be- 
long to unfamiliar cultures.” 

Poor examples of their kind can, of course, 
make a case for no art. The other categories 
listed may be “unpopular” or “non-popular” in 
some parts of the country even if they are not 
so in New York—though it is difficult to credit 
the fact that in Minneapolis, the city in which 
the great Pillsbury collection is so frequently ex- 
hibited, Chinese bronzes should be either unfa- 
miliar or unpopular. 

However, whether or not its thesis is complete- 
ly justified, a fine collection of handsome objects 
is included in the display. Among the Chinese 
examples are bronze ritual vessels of the Shang 
and early Chou periods, a powerful and slyly 
humorous Demon Guardian which is a stone 
carving of the sixth century A.D. and several 
examples of the elegance and subtlety so well 
commanded by Chinese painters. Modern paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, Tanguy, Miro and Beck- 
mann represent artists whose metropolitan ex- 
hibitions do not lack spectators, and a Cam- 
bodian sculpture of Prajnaparamita, a French 
carved Virgin of about 1300, Homme Oiseau in 
polychrome wood from New Guinea and Aztec 
and Ivory Coast masks illustrate expressions 
whose aesthetic appeal certainly merits wide ap- 
preciation. 





EXHIBITED AT THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
RICH MOND 


HUMPHREYS: SWORD WITH SILVERHILT 
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Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 13) 


the late Louis Wiley, being extremely good, nevertheless too often look as 
if they had just been shaved or had their breakfasts. We do not say that 
shaving and breakfasting are deleterious to character. But this artist, a 
pupil of Sargent, as we were not surprised to find, does not give you the 
subtle expression which true thought or true suffering bring upon a sitter’s 
face. This is that expression which is the most important of all, and having 
which, the portraitist can usually forego a mere simulacrum—the expression 
that tells you what the sitter thinks about, what his mental tastes and 
moral cast are, what distinguishes him from other people, and failing which 


he is about as different from them as one mote of dust is from an- 
other 


LCILLE CORCOS' amusingly arranged scenes of domesticity and com- 
he munity life make up her first one-man show at the Schneider-Gabriel 
Galleries where a dozen or so paintings in tempera and gouache are now 
exhibited. She delights in reorganizing such subjects as the Vassar campus 
so that its various buildings appear at a glance, and she even presents interior 
views by the simple device of removing the facade in parts of several build- 
ings, disclosing the busy workers inside. Miss Corcos can distort a figure 
with humor as she does in We love to hear Bashka sing, and she can handle 
a fairly complex assortment of elements as in Suburban Christmas and still 
her central idea emerges with clarity. Sometimes the number of figures 
obscures the design as a whole. Everybody meets the boat being a compara- 
tively small crowd of figures is one of the most successful paintings in this 
animated group 


IVE artists each contribute small groups of their paintings for the 
F current exhibition at the Studio Guild. Alice Bevin’s contains impres- 
sions of life in France, both in the provinces and in the cafés of Paris. Her 
figures are more imaginatively described than the landscapes, White Whale 
Bar being well done in its characterizations. Paris at Night, a street scene, 
shows the artist’s ability to recreate the individuality she feels in a par- 
icular place, and Old Sea Captain explores the personality of its subject 
below the surface 

Of the other groups the decorative paintings of shells by Florence Water- 
bury recommend themselves for their subtle color harmonies. 7] be 7 errace 
by Lilia Tuckerman is slight in certain aspects, but well planned in its 
basic design 


RTHUR HENSHAW’S group of oils and pastels at the Fifteen Gal- 
A lery ranges from Maine to Florida for material, and reaches out into 
the Pacific as far as the Philippines. In all of these places he enjoys the 
glow of reflected light which follows the sunset, hilltops and pools and cloud 
formations, and paints them in their most untroubled, cheerful aspects 


HE Bonestell Gallery for its Christmas exhibition is presenting illumi- 
f proces by Frances Rhinelander, and parchments and vellums dyed 
by George Hathaway. One does not think of these as modern arts, but it 
seems they are, and flourishing ones. There is also a roomful of ceramic 
sculptures by E. M. A. Steinmetz, tiny little figures mostly, which reveal 
the artist's background as a fashion designer. She treats the fabric of a 
dress with a keen sense of its texture and manner of draping, and her work 
possesses both style and drama in a way in which she manipulates her 
material 


RTHUR EMPTAGE at the A. C. A. Gallery is having his third one- 
A man show after an interval of nearly three years since the last one 
He still likes to distort his figures, as in Small Loans, a painfully convincing 
scene in a bank, and one learns that before he gave all his time to painting, 
he worked in the atmosphere of the money-changers. The current show 
contains a number of landscapes in which his most serious, thoughtful work 
appears. One is reminded of Gropper by the portent of his streaked skies, 
and by the sense of terror with which he imbues such subjects as / he 
Frozen Marsh. 


F THE nine artist members of The National Association of Women 
() Painters and Sculptors now hung at the Argent Galleries, three are 
New Yorkers. These are Virginia Carleton (three of whose four watercolors 
are able), Jane Peterson and Dorothy Feigin. The others are E. Paxton 
Oliver, from Atlanta, who exhibits papers of birds among which her Mourn- 
ing Dove is the most decorative; Katharine Pagon, from Baltimore; Mary 
Karasick, from Kent, Connecticut; and Ethel Schiffer, from New Haven. 
A collection of soft crayon sketches of boating is exposed by Rose Keppel, 
sister of Phillip Keppel. 


ATHERINE NELSON'S brilliance of color is in this age of brilliant 
K color remarkable. Examine her work at the Wakefield Gallery and 
we think you will discover that when she paints flowers, particularly 
Amaryllis, her reds are more brilliant than Nolde’s. Doubtless she uses too 
many intense colors, for her works tend not to carry very far. The Portrait, 
of a wide-eyed, blue-eyed boy, whose lips are somewhat distorted and 
swollen, is pleasing; it is similar to early Matisses in its green eyebrows 
and nostrils. 
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Postscript to Milles 
(Continued from page 10) 


roduct of “mans urge to formal creation,” inferring the dismissal of an 
esthetic discipline as well as of the Classical definition of sculpture as an 
nterrelated element of architecture. | wish that Mr. Rogers were right, but 
fear that the general attitude is on his side and that of the easy artistic 
cense of “man’s urge to formal creation.” On the other hand, | believe ir 

) aesthetic limitation by formal and final causes, and above all in the well 
unded and, to me, never successfully disputed Classical tradition of the 
nevitable architectural integration of sculpture, whether on a facade, in ai 
pen plaza or on a library table. Where premises are fundamentally dit- 
erent, there can be no development of argument. Hence it would be point- 
less for me to quarrel with the author on the elaboration of his formula 
| can only say of the book that it is the handsomest appreciation of a living 
sculptor | have yet seen; that no artist could wish for a more sincere and 
persuasive interpreter than Mr. Rogers; that its faithfully reproduced 
photographs make available some of the best monuments of Milles in 
Sweden to an American public to whom they are inaccessible; that no 
matter how he feels about the subject of Milles, anyone interested in mod- 
ern sculpture must have this book as a remarkably broad exposition of 
one of the most popularly successful of modern sculptors 

It is—to return to Milles’ art, with which the book is inextricably con- 
nected—precisely this popularity, as a matter of fact, which has been the 
point of departure for my own view of his sculpture. He pleases so easily 
and so universally that | long ago concluded he must be either a ubiquitous 
ill-moving genius like Rembrandt, or simply another one of those pseudo- 
aesthetic phenomena of the twentieth century like, above all, a fellow Scan- 
dinavian with whom, in my opinion, he shares more than the coincidence 
1! geographic proximity—which would allow one to call him, as | think 
ne Well might, a Sibelius of sculpture. The same widespread eclectic choice 
f old traditions, the same extraordinary talent for the creation of har 
monies in a completely contemporary sense—yet all mixed together, neve 
n a straight line but always with the characteristically modern interrup- 
tions of form—are the earmarks of both, of two men who are, fundamental- 
ly, children of nature only casually in contact with our tempo of civilization 
yet aware enough of it to know that it likes nothing whole. There is—l 
emphasize to prevent misunderstanding—nothing necessarily conscious on 
Milles’ part (I know too little of the man to be sure about Sibelius), in 
this artistic program, but the results are there for all to see and, as it 
happens, for most to admire 

\part from these fundamental questions of form, nry closer analyses 
have brought me no more comfort. | cannot see Milles as a vast originator 
is do his proponents. From the Saltsjéboden doors of 1913 which are a 
virtually literal adaptation of the Romanesque bronze doors cast in the 
eleventh century for the Cathedral of Hildesheim, to the Wiener-Werkstatte 
‘modernistic” of the Wilmington Tercentenary Monument of 1938, | have 
discovered a host of influences, chosen at will from a variety of unrelated 
sources over thousands of years. Milles may well have led a liberation away 
from the Carpeaux-Rodin dogma, but for what? It was at best a fair ex- 
change for the perpetuated Jugendstil that still crops out, for the fairy-tale 
magery that may well grow out of a Norse affinity with the Brothers 
Grimm but succeeds, on life-size sculpture, in looking no more than Teuton- 
ically cute. | admire Milles’ humor, and | love all humor, but | find it grows 
stale with terrifying momentum on things hewn out of rock for the ages 

How can | make this sound less disparaging? These words are, like Mr 
Rogers’, merely a personal confession. | must say that | have had moments 
t great joy in Milles, taking him at my own valuation—-as an occasional 
genius of decorative sculpture, even architectural sculpture, although M1 
Rogers would not have him such. And this has been, | think, because he is 
surely the greatest sculptural craftsman alive, a model for all his colleagues 
to respect and emulate in this degree. He knows how much casting and fin 
ish and the touch of the chisel mean to the spectator, as his artistic con 
science knows how much it all means to the sculptor. His loving craftsman 
ship is the magic that calls forth the strong tactile urge his sculptures pro- 
duce. By itself this accomplishment is a great one, and | think Milles has 
earned a niche for it. | wish | could be as moved by his creative impulse 


Northern Painting: 1400-1700 


Continued from page 8) 


Madonna and Child and the Gold Weigher, lent by the Metropolitan 

lhe perfect blending of the heritage of the North with the bountiful 
movement and lavish palette of the Venetians was accomplished by Peter 
Paul Rubens, and the place of honor in the exhibition is given to his color- 
ful and dynamic Return from the Flight into Egypt 

In the Dutch section, the Lucas van Leyden Portrait of a Man, lent by 
the Schaeffer Galleries, is suggestive of his famous self-portrait and his very 
individual color scheme is seen in a large school altarpiece from the perma- 
nent collection. Two fine clear-cut portraits by Moro, one from Chicago 
and one from the Harding Collection, show his dependence on Titian and 
his cosmopolitan approach. Rembrandt is represented by several portraits 
including a small but telling head of his father from the Birnbaum Col- 
lection and the well-known drawing, The Cottage, lent by Jacob Hirsch. 
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Jacobs Furniture e? Property 
















OR the benefit of the Garrett Hospital Fund and the Uplands Episcopal 
Home for Church Women, there will be dispersed at public sale on 
December 10, 11 and 12 property of the estates of the late Dr. and Mrs 
Henry Barton Jacobs comprising furnishings and other art property of 
their residence at Baltimore, Md., and the real estate of 7, 9, 11, and 13 
West Mt. Vernon Place. Exhibition and sale are under management 
of Sam W. Pattison & Co., Auctioneers, of Baltimore, Md., in collaboration 
with the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., of New York, N. ¥ 
The furnishings and other art property comprise the contents of the 
Empire room, the Louis XV white and gold drawing room, the library and 
ballroom, the carved oak dining room, the late Dr. Jacob's office, the great 
gallery, two Caen stone halls, and other rooms of this Baltimore residence 
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tapestries and Oriental rugs, property of Mrs. Robert L. Dodge, New York 
Mrs. James H. McGraw, Jr., New York, Katherine Force Spencer, New- 
port, R. 1., and other owners, will be offered at public sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries the afternoons of December 12, 13 and 14, following ex- 
hibition each weekday from December 7. 
English and American furniture of the Georgian and Regency periods is 
well represented in the sale. There are two Hepplewhite sideboards, a Shera- 
ton inlaid mahogany linen press. 
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Breen Furniture e¢ Decorations 


‘HE contents of the country estate of Mrs. Margaret Breen, on the 
‘| grounds of the Westchester Country Club at Rye, N. Y., will be dis- 
persed at public sale on the premises on the morning of December 10 and the 
afternoon of December 11, following exhibition from December 7. The 
sale will be conducted under the management of the Kende Galleries 

Outstanding among the English eighteenth century needlepoint furniture 
are two Queen Anne walnut and needlepoint love seats, circa 1712, and a 
pair of Queen Anne point side chairs of the same date. 
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NEW YORK 









N. M. Acquavella 


Galleries 


Old & Modern Paintings 
38 E. 57rH Sr., New York 


Hartveld Galleries 
' Old Masters 


21 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 








Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


ail G63 East 57 St... New York 



























EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERY 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8. 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
American Place, 5cg Madison 
Arden, 460 Park 
Argent, 42 W. 57. 
Artists, 113 W. 13 neat 
Associated American, 711 Fifth. 
Babcock, 37 E | oe 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
Bittner, 67 W. 55 
Bland, 45 E. 57 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57. 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57. 
Carson, 38 E. 57.. 


IN NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION DURATION 
Arthur Emptage: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
N. Y. Painters: Annual, to Dec. 18 
John Marin: Paintings, Dec. t1-Jan. 21 
; ; Jobn Pratt: Paintings, Dec. 11-Jan. 3 
Members Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, to Dec. 14 
ee eS Christmas Show, Dec. 12-26 
..J. Margulies: Paintings, to Dec. 25 
ue .....Douglas Gorsline: Paintings, Dec. 9-28 
. 58......American Veterans: Paintings, to Dec. 25 
.Garreau-Dombasle; Paintings, to Dec. 14 
.....+.Master Drawings, to Dec. 31 
Early American Prints, Paintings, to Jan. 1 
ime Steinmetz: Sculpture, to Dec. 12 
German & French Prints, Dec. 9-28 
..Modern French Paintings, Dec. 9-31 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57. .Disney: Fantasia Drawings, to Dec. 24 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 hea roe eee .Stone Sculpture, to Dec. 30 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57. ....+++-Budget Paintings, to Dec. 27 
Cooper Union, Cooper Sq... ' ...-Sbells in Decoration, to Jan. 1 
Decorators, 745 Fifth... Mary Gamble Rogers; Paintings, Dec. 9-21 
Downtown, 43 E. 51.. ..Charles Sheeler: Paintings, to Dec. 21 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. ..Maxime Maufra: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
OS a ee eat pe Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 ...G. Wiegand; Paintings, Dec. 9-31 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57.... .-A. Poole: Paintings, to Dec. 15 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57. ..A, Henshaw: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Findlay, 69 E. 57 ..Clarence Busch: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
400 Park.. wi a eee .Robert Francis: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
French Art, 51 KE. 57... .Modern French Paintings, to Dec. 31 
sane: 2h Es OB. 0055 re ..Antique Jewelry, to Dec. 31 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt. ...Gordon Grant: Paintings, to Dec. 21 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham . Young-Hunter; Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth. ..Disney: Fantasia Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Dwight Shepler: Paintings, to Dec. 31 





Harriman, 6! E. 57.. .P. Santo; O. A. Renne: Paintings, Dec. 9-Jan. 4 
Holland House, 10 Rockefeller Plaza.......... Dutch Antiques, to Dec. 25 
Kleemann, 32 E. 57. Channing Hare; Paintings, to Dec. 21 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57. ere Jo Davidson: Paintings, to Dec. 15 
Moeteer, 71 E. $7.....% NVII Century Flower Paintings, to Dec. 25 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth........M. Young: Paintings; Sculpture, to Dec. 19 


Julien Levy, 15 E. 57..Bemelmans: Paintings; Caniff: Drawings, Dec. 10-26 
Linens, 21 BSF...5.... Manfred Schwartz: Paintings, to Dec. 20 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57. ..Jay Connaway: Paintings, to Dec. 30 
Matisse, 41 E. 57... ..Loren Maclver: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Pasver, Ad Te. $7.4.>...; . Toulouse-Lautrec: Posters, to Dec. 14 
McDonald, 665 Fifth.... ....Daumier; Lithographs, to Dec. 31 
Metropolitan Museum....................44 Art of the Jeweler, to Jan. | 

Edgar Jenney: Paintings, to Jan. 1 
Emlen Etting: Illustrations, to Dec. 14 

Simkbovitch; Paintings, to Dec. 21 
.Maurice Sterne: Paintings, Dec. 9-31 
ge ati Bares Yun Gee: Paintings, Dec. 9-21 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36...“ The Animal Kingdom”: Manuscripts, to Feb. 28 
Morton, 130 W. 57.... .......Raymond Hill: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth.......... “Paris Openings,” to Jan. 11 
Museum of Modern Art..Frank Lloyd Wright; D. W. Griffith, to Jan. 5 
Museum of N. Y. C.... “From Broadway to Hollywood, to Jan. | 
National Arts, 15 Gramercy American Etchers Annual, to Dec. 28 
Neumann, 543 Madison “Documents of Modern Painting,” to Dec. 14 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57..... ee Angna Enters: Paintings, Dec. 9-23 
New School, 66 W. 12... A\largo: Drawings; Alland: Photographs, Dec. 9-21 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42 Group Show: Prints, to Apr. 30 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57..........--- “Color in Modern Art,” to Jan. | 
Non-Objective Paintings, 24 E. 54.........American Paintings, to Dec. 13 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 ..Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57...... Swedish Glass; Ceramics, to Jan. 1 
Partridge, 6 W. 506.. Old English Furniture, to Dec. 31 
Parzinger, 54 E. 57.. .... Silver; Enamels, to Dec. 31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 De Creeft: Sculpture, to Dec. 12 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 Christmas Show: Paintings; Crafts, to Dec. 31 
Perls, 32 E. 58.. Holiday Show: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington. .Group Show: Paintings; Ceramics, to Dec. 31 
Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich ._.Jobn Graham: Paintings, to Dec. 23 
Rehn, 683 Fifth... = ..Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Riverside, 310 Riverside. ..French Paintings from World's Fair, to Jan. 12 
Robinson, 126 E. 57.. Christmas Show: Sculpture, to Dec. 31 
Robert-Lee, 69 E. 5 ..Hasui; Prints, to Jan. 1 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 bk. 57. Lucille Corcos: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison os ...."Christmas in Art,” to Dec. 31 
Seligmann, 5 E. 57. ........French XX Century Paintings, to Dec. 14 
a eS Peer ee ......American Paintings, to Jan. | 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 14 
Uptown, 249 West End...............--. 1. Lebman: Paintings, to Dec. 13 
Valentine, 10 E. 57..... ....Mariano Andreu: Paintings, to Dec. 28 
Vendome. 590 W. 36.....Lancaster; Treat; Bowden: Paintings, to Dec. 23 
Walker, 108 E. 57....John 8. Curry; Richard Taylor: Drawings, to Dec. 31 
Wells, 65 E. 57...cccsseesss Chinese Ceramics; Sung Dynasty, to Dec. 18 
Whitney Museum, 1o W.8... ..Annual Show: Paintings, to Jan. 8 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64.......School of Fontainebleau: Paintings, to Dec. 21 
Willard, 32 EF. $7 .A. Calder: Jewelry, to Dec. 25 


Midtown, 605 Madison 


Milch, 108 W. 57.... 
Montross, 785 Fifth... 















NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 
















Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


Presents 


Contemporary Art 
of the United States 


First showing in New York of paint- 
ings representing the 48 states and 
possessions, assembled by International 
Business Machines Corporation, shown 
at the 1940 Golden Gate Exposition, 
San Francisco. 


December 6th-20th 





DECEMBER 9-28 
SEVENTY-FIVE 
SELECTED PRINTS 


Catalogue on Request 
BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 








PAINTINGS BY 


YUN GEE 


December 9-21 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York 








PAINTINGS 


SIMKHOVITCH 


FIRST EXHIBITON IN TEN YEARS 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Pet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 





DOWNTOWN © 


> 


PAINTINGS by 


CHARLES 
SHEELER 


To December 21 
113 WEST 13th St—NEW YORK 


“PAINTINGS BY” 
MANFRED 


SCHWARTZ 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57 STREET © TO DEC. 20 


Add] 










DURING DECEMBER 
“PAINTINGS FOR THE HOME” 


By American Artists 
and a group of studies in color by 


MAURICE STERNE 
MILC GALLERIES 


108 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
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FROST & REED, tr. 


Established in 1808 in the Reign of George III 
PICTURE EXPERTS AND PUBLISHERS 


Proprietors of The ‘““Homelovers”’ Series of 


Fine Mezzotint Engravings & Colour Facsimiles 


Specializing in Original Works 
by Old and Contemporary Masters 
of the English School 


PORTRAITS » LANDSCAPES 7 SPORTING 


Sole Agents for the Famous Marine Artist 


MONTAGUE DAWSON 


10 CLARE STREET 26c King Street, St. James’s 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND LONDON, S.W.1. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ONLY SOLICITED 








